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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

Erkenntnistheoretische Auseinandersetsungen. 2. Schuppe : Der naive 
Rcalismus. Th. Ziehen. Z. f. Psych, u. Phys., XXXIII, I u. 2, pp. 
91-128. 

A comparison of the epistemological theories of Schuppe and of Ziehen 
is difficult, because that of the former is worked out from logical grounds. 
Both philosophers, however, agree with Avenarius in rejecting the theory of 
introjection. Perceptions are given in space, not projected into an empty 
space. Schuppe makes ideas dependent upon the immediate content of 
perception ; but, contrary to Ziehen's view, regards the conscious ego as 
also a fundamental epistemological fact. He does not mean that the ego 
is found as a content of perception, but that it makes itself objective in the 
act of self-consciousness. In reality, however, we cannot discover this 
third factor together with the perception and idea. Schuppe admits that 
the subject exists only with its content ; by itself it is an abstraction. But 
an abstraction cannot be a fundamental fact for epistemology. To neglect 
the significance of " content of consciousness " and regard it as a concept 
of a species which necessarily involves the concept of a containing ' ' con- 
sciousness" is a petitio princifiii. Moreover, Schuppe' s view presents fur- 
ther difficulties. He cannot show how the ego differs from the totality of 
conscious content, or that it maintains a real identity in its changing states. 
Necessity of thought is identified with reality. The genus is regarded as 
the ground of the species, and the actual development of general from 
specific ideas is neglected. The essential character of perceptions does 
not consist of the factors common to perception, but of the general ideas 
as such. Further, there is a tendency to overlook the dependence of these 
general ideas upon the particular thinker. In the impression we have 
three elements — sense quality, space determination, and time determination. 
The particular class separates from the species, while the individual is 
merely a union of specific elements. Schuppe' s view is incorrect in making 
qualitative, temporal, and spatial determinations condition each other caus- 
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ally ; and also in giving to the elements an unmediated universality. Gen- 
eral ideas do not result from isolating, but only from inclusive abstraction. 
The idea ' red ' is capable of general application, but is not a general 
idea. The idea *red thing,' on the contrary, is a general idea, but is 
not given immediately in perception. General concepts are not given in- 
dependent of induction in a single experience of sensation, but are the 
products of a plurality of experiences. The thing-concept arises from the 
fact that our representations have been modified. Schuppe's opinion on 
this question has varied. Recently he tends to make thing-concepts less 
dependent upon general concepts. The important factors in the develop- 
ment of this concept, which he names respectively motion, individual 
spaces, and uniformity of change, are better termed contrast, continuous 
spatial extension, and continuous change. Schuppe neglects the episte- 
mological significance of the physiological process of sensation. This 
process furnishes an important problem to any theory which denies intro- 
jection. He says that the ego, if it is to have concrete existence, must have 
the faculty of vision ; but he does not solve the difficulty. Ziehen finds 
that the analysis of perception discloses two laws. The one corresponds 
to the causal law of natural science. The other he names parallel, or re- 
action law. According to the latter, every psychic process corresponds to 
a particular excitation of the individual brain, and consequently ceteris 
paribus to a determinate stimulus. Every perception is a resultant of 
these two laws. By the elimination of the individual reaction we reach 
the reduction elements. The reaction law is a fact, and is inexplicable in 
the same sense that the laws of causality and of attraction are inexplicable. 
Schuppe is unsatisfactory in regard to the nature of unperceived existence. 
He equates that existence with the uniformity of the law according to which, 
when determinate conditions are fulfilled, it will be perceived. But his 
law is here a general concept. In reality, the analysis of the phenomenal 
world gives reduction elements and parallel components. The former do 
not cease to be psychical on account of the reduction. Merely the in- 
dividual reaction of the individual brain has been eliminated. Schuppe 
is correct in regarding the thing in itself as a concept without a content, 
but wrong in making causality an a priori law. He treats the problem of 
the plurality of subjects very satisfactorily. The ego is not spatially 
limited, and there is no reason to reinterpret the common view that dif- 
ferent subjects perceive the same object. Differences in perception are 
reducible to physical or psychical factors in the individual. But in expla- 
nation of the characters common to perceptions, he unnecessarily refers to 
the generic standard of consciousness in general. The reduction element 
is not a generic concept, but the common substrate of individual percep- 
tions. Schuppe did well to point to the significance of reflective predi- 
cates, since these refer to the great problem of the relation between subject 
and object. They cannot, however, be distinguished by their psychological 
content from other forms of predication. He thinks that the ego, by mak- 
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ing itself an object, displays its nature in a unique manner. But it really 
amounts to the same thing whether I say : "A rose is seen by me," or, 
' ' I see a rose. " His view of the essential characteristic of a reflective pre- 
dicate seems to have changed. At first, mental activity in the form of 
the simple spatial perception was sufficient ; later, he demanded activity 
through logical reflection. Schuppe postulates a definite act which raises 
the nerve-affection to thought, or takes up the impression in its positive 
determination. In the process an unconscious principle of identity is 
active. This is not a subjective factor ; and the psychological side of recog- 
nition is not relevant to the present problem. Ziehen, on the contrary, 
maintains that the question is one of fact. Further, all our perceptions 
are conscious. Perception wakens by means of associations. The idea of 
a positive determination in the impression is derived from the Kantian con- 
cept of apprehension. The principle of identity is merely an important 
relational idea ; and it would be better named the principle of distinction 
or of similarity. Schuppe has not solved the difficulties of recognition ; 
and his division of the epistemological factors into object, ego, and an ap- 
prehending, is unsatisfactory. 

N. E. Truman. 

Sur divers aspects de la mecanique. G. Sorel. Rev. de M6t., XI, 6, pp. 
716-748. 

Reuleaux has attached an importance to the idea of the development of 
thought independent of material conditions and empirical investigation 
which is unwarranted by the facts of history. He speaks as if there is a 
ready-made body of logical thought which science must master in order 
to direct men in its practical application, when, as a matter of fact, there 
is no body of thought except such as is gradually developed from empiri- 
cal solutions of practical problems. How closely the development of 
thought corresponds to material conditions and the instruments of investi- 
gation at man's disposal, is well illustrated by the astronomy of the Greeks, 
who were preeminently rational and mathematical, and whose principles 
were largely determined by cosmological conceptions not subjected to 
empirical verification. After this general introduction, Sorel traces the 
development of the idea of motion from the earliest animistic to the present 
mechanical interpretations. The Greeks recognized two kinds of force, 
muscular force, and force generated by a moving body. Four kinds of move- 
ment were formerly considered, circular, rectilinear, continued, and alter- 
native. Huyghens first formulated a theory of falling bodies on the con- 
sideration of forces. Newton's theory is based on the law of inertia ; he 
did not comprehend the spirituality of the force of attraction. Modern 
mechanics is based upon the law that, when the mass of a material point is 
multiplied by its acceleration, the product expresses force which can be 
determined by physical laws and geometrical principles. There have been 
three distinct sciences in mechanics : that which treats of central forces, 
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generalizing Newton's theory of gravitation, that which studies machines, 
and that which treats of elasticity. This last phenomenon is due to sev- 
eral causes, and has baffled the best scholars. E. C. Wilm. 

The Limits of Pragmatism. J. Mark Baldwin. Psych. Rev., XI, 1, 

pp. 30-60. 

This article defines the limitations of the view which regards thought, 
truth, and reality as relative to ends. The discussion is arranged as an- 
swers to three questions : (1) Are there realities apprehended apart from 
the cognitive function, or, at least, not adequately apprehended through it ? 
If so, what is their relation to truth ? (2) Are there any realities not yet 
discovered ; and if so, what meaning do they have for us ? (3) Are there 
any types of thought, or modes of treating reality generally, whose mean- 
ing is not exhausted in the statement of their pragmatic origin ? In an- 
swer to the first question, Baldwin holds that pragmatism necessarily pre- 
supposes an environment which produces the tension in experience. In 
confining itself to the thinking principle alone, pragmatism commits the 
'genetic fallacy,' because it has already depicted the genetic processes by 
which consciousness reaches the dualism of thinking principle and reality. 
Hence pragmatism must either admit the reality of an environment, and 
so entangle itself in the difficulties of a representational epistemology, or 
it must find some guarantee for the reality of mental principles not purely 
pragmatic. In regard to the second question, pragmatism holds that real- 
ity grows as it is actually discovered ; and Baldwin agrees that the psychic 
movement does not postulate any more of reality than is given in the datum, 
that is, the real subject in any given judgment of value is only that which, 
as possibly real, already exists for action. He holds, however, that 
thought is a reflection of the habits of actions, an organization for future 
safe actions. This thought is static, and is useful precisely because it is 
static. As the reflection of all previous pragmatic gains, this logical reality 
is more real even than the concrete thought function. The third question 
is answered by showing that universal and normative modes of thought 
cannot be adequately justified by the mere criteria of concrete experiences. 
Yet the pragmatist cannot deny the validity of these modes, because of 
their value as organizing principles of experience. Hence pragmatism is 
a genetic theory to explain the origin of the thought function, not a logical 
theory to explain its validity. In the light of this criticism the problem of 
philosophy becomes the reconciliation of the two opposed schemes of valu- 
ation : logical systematization and practical manipulation. 

George H. Sabine. 

Ph'anomenalismus unci Realismus. Else Wentscher. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 

IX, 2, pp. 195-225. 

For the comprehension and refutation of Freytag's polemic against 
phenomenalism (Der Realismus und das Problem der Tranzendenz, 1902), 
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an explication of the latter' s standpoint is necessary. Phenomenalism, 
then, as represented by Erdmann, postulates the real as unknowable ; 
otherwise, the real must be given in experience, or must be reached by 
transcending experience. Nevertheless, that the real is, we know, since 
the phenomena of perception are necessarily and apparently objectively 
given alike to all ; that it also works according to some law we know. 
Evidently, under such conditions, a representative theory of knowledge is 
impossible ; even granting that the phenomenal might be a copy of the 
real, the knowledge of such a state would be unattainable. But the proved 
' synthesis ' of the forms of the understanding with the raw material of sen- 
sation obviates even this remote contingency. Now, against such a phenom- 
enalism F. prefers two main counts : (a) that phenomenalism is in contradic- 
tion with itself ; (b) that it can never be reconciled with the sovereignty of 
natural law. In general, F. merely misinterprets E.; in urging against 
phenomenalism that by postulating the real as a 'cause,' it has "uncon- 
sciously become complete realism," he has ignored the fact that the recog- 
nition of a noumenal cause does not preclude the unknowability of both 
that cause and its method of working. He himself admits : ' ' Though I 
know that A causes B, yet do I not know that A is like or unlike B ; 
above all, I do not know A in itself." In the second place, although all 
the "natural laws " be in their sphere valid, yet it does not follow, as F. 
contends, that this is so only on a realistic hypothesis. F. has not probed 
the question. Indeed, as the quotation above indicates, his charges re- 
coil on his own head. He predicates the phenomenal as the real and the 
knowable ; on the other hand, he grants the subjectivity of our sense-im- 
pressions, even of those corresponding to the Lockean primary qualities. 
He demands for the outer order an objective validity and attacks idealism ; 
contrariwise, he concedes that in the understanding ' perception ' becomes 
metamorphosed. Finally, he it is whose presuppositions fail to harmonize 
with the validity of natural laws ; the transcendent cause of these causes 
removed, nothing is left for him save a theory of ' preestablished har- 
mony.' Arthur J. Tietje. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Sur lavaleur des questionnaires en psychologie. Th. Ribot. J. de Psych., 
I, 1, pp. 1-10. 

Ribot distinguishes two forms of the questionnaire method : (1) The in- 
direct method, in which answers are asked in writing from a large and 
miscellaneous body of persons ; (2) the direct or oral method. The first 
method is almost useless for psychology because of the extreme vagueness 
and heterogeneity of the answers. It presupposes the veracity of respond- 
ents, a presupposition which practically can never be guaranteed. Even 
the will to be sincere does not insure the veracity of the results. In such 
investigations, questions have frequently been asked to which reliable an- 
swers were quite impossible. When questions are published in periodicals, 
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those who answer are frequently the abnormal and unreliable part of the 
communtiy. The oral method is capable of being applied only to a lim- 
ited number of subjects, whose habits, education, social standing, etc., 
must be thoroughly known in order to insure reliable results. It is much 
more reliable than the indirect method, but it introduces the personal equa- 
tion of the operator. Especially in dealing with very suggestible subjects, 
it is necessary to use great care in propounding the questions. In general, 
it may be said that the questionnaire method in only auxiliary to real psy- 
chological procedure, and requires much closer criticism both of method 
and of evidence than has been used heretofore. 

George H. Sabine. 

Les formes simples de V attention. G. Rageot. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 8, 

pp. 113-141. 

The task here set is to find the relation between the affective and per- 
ceptive elements which the author postulates in attention. The emotional 
state can accompany, but not cause, that attentive state which is a particular 
mode of perception. The distinction between the spontaneous and volun- 
tary types is merely methodological : both have the same mechanism, and 
both are measures of intelligence in activity. Attention, which is mere 
absorption in an object, is efferent, disinterested, a ' monoideism ' ; where 
the one idea attended to is that of regaining or of retaining possession of this 
object, the attention becomes convergent and egoistic. The attention of 
the child is contemplation, the reflection of the adult is action. In produc- 
ing the former state, the thought of utility plays no part, but in the latter, 
thinking is pragmatic and the standard is utility. The first condition of 
real intellectual independence is forgetfulness of self and of one's own 
organic life. Thus, attention, which contributes so largely to intellectual 
power, is very far from being conditioned by organic needs and demands. 
It is, in fact, best studied in the pure form in which it occurs in play, when 
the personality is entirely lost sight of. Animals which play most are the 
most attentive and intelligent. It is misleading to say that the child, 
through activity of imagination and attention, creates his own world : it is 
rather true that by attending fixedly to objects he identifies himself with 
them, he is the things themselves. Simple attention is ' pre-ideism,' an 
anticipatory attitude towards a perception in formation. Perception is a 
more complex phenomenon, a synthesis of present and past impressions. 
With this synthesis comes another form of attention, conditioned by the 
relation of memory to the present sensation. Association being now 
involved, the emotional element of attention appears for the first time. 

Annie D. Montgomery. 

L association mediate. H. Pieron. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 8, pp. 142-150. 

In investigating the existence of ' mediate associations,' negative results 
predominate. Yet most psychologists, relying upon personal experience, 
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continue to postulate such associations. Hamilton's mechanical explana- 
tion fails to explain ; Wundt transposes the problem without solving it ; 
Claparede searches and is unable to find any physiological explanation. 
But the matter can be conceived of psychically and intelligibly. The theo- 
retical difficulties and experimental checks are due to certain persistent 
prejudices about association in general, and to the elimination of conditions 
indispensible to the appearance of the phenomena. In spite of the tradi- 
tions of the English empiricists, terms associated should not be considered 
as simple elements, nor a train of thought as a chain. The latter concep- 
tion is rendered inadequate by the possibility of choice or suppression of 
certain elements in the total idea. Actual consciousness tells us that abso- 
lutely simple psychic unities are abstractions ; every mental phenomenon is 
a complex, a state. Association, instead of being reducible to terms of con- 
tiguity and resemblance, is a particular instance of the general law of psychic 
gravitation, a law of synthetic affinity (Janet) or of attraction and inhibition 
(Paulhan). An inducing idea maybe aroused by an external stimulus, or by 
another induced image. The presence of mediate associations is frequently 
manifested in a revery, in which sense impressions are interpreted in terms 
which do not correspond to the external stimulus. A subconscious idea tends 
to arouse a certain psychic element ; but to the latter is attracted another ele- 
ment, which, being more interesting than the first, is attracted to the ' per- 
sonal synthesis, ' and so appears alone in consciousness. High degree of in- 
terest and sufficient rapidity of thought-sequence condition this substitution 
of the secondary for the primary element. Experimental investigators defeat 
their own purpose : (1) by defining the terms associated and so forcing the 
subject to choose and reflect, and (2) by trying to create contiguous lines 
of association, and so destroying the real affinities between conscious states. 

Annie D. Montgomery. 



La sensation du ' deja vu.' J. Grasset. J. de Psych., I, I, pp. 17-27. 

The phenomenon to be explained is the feeling that a present situation 
has previously been experienced though it never actually has been. There 
are two essential elements of the phenomenon : (1) the recognition of an 
image, emotion, or a psychic state never experienced ; (2) ignorance of the 
origin of the impression with which the present image seems identical. 
This condition is attended by mental confusion amounting frequently to 
actual pain. Grasset explains the phenomenon by supposing that there 
are two sets of psychic centers ; the higher, whose action is conscious ; and 
the lower, or subconscious centers. These subconscious centers possess 
memory and imagination, and accordingly may receive impressions from 
the outside and store them, or may form them in imagination. In either 
case, these subconscious processes may arise in consciousness and give 
birth to a feeling of recognition though the situation has not been con- 
sciously experienced. George H. Sabine. 
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Le sens du retour. P. Bonnier, Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 7, pp. 30-50. 

Several hypotheses have already been brought forward to explain the 
sense of direction by which animals are enabled to return to a distant 
home : (1) The return is accomplished by a memory of the route pre- 
viously traversed. This fails to explain the cases of return in a straight line. 
(2) Various theories of magnetic disturbance in the semi-circular canals. 
These have been abandoned since the experiments of Fabre and Exner. 
In fact, no electrical apparatus can be discovered in those organs. (3) An 
acute sensitivity to various qualities of winds is sometimes held to explain 
the return of birds. Selection of favorable winds could only be made, if 
the desired direction were already known. (4) Theory of Wallace and 
Reynaud that the return is made by following in inverse order the odors 
observed on the way. This last hypothesis approaches most nearly the 
view of the author. According to this, the explanation is to be found in 
the sense of position possessed by man as well as by other animals. By 
this sense we locate the various parts of the body, objects connected with 
the body, and even distant objects like the door of the room. It is also 
this sense which enables us to remember the direction of a building in a 
strange city, even after many corners have been turned. In man, its seat 
is in the semi-circular canals ; in lower animals, the function is performed 
by various organs, always, however, by the impact of a movable part upon 
a fixed part. The end-organs thus excited record upon the cortex every 
movement in direction, force, and form. The registering of a series of 
successive displacements involves a constant orientation with the point of 
departure, and thus makes a direct return possible. By frequent repetition 
this memory becomes an hereditary instinct, as in migrating animals, in- 
corporated in the nervous system of each individual of the species. 

Grace Mead Andrus. 

De la controverse en biologie. F. Houssay. Rev. de Met., XI, 5, pp. 
537-572. 

The writer maintains that the various controversies in the field of biology 
are due not to differences in knowledge of facts , but to the differences of 
standpoint from which the facts are approached and interpreted. Facts 
are easily manipulated, and the same data are used in support of contra- 
dictory theses. On none of the important points in biological theory is 
there more than an apparent agreement. The ' differences of spirit ' are a 
source of endless conflict, and the violence and duration of the controversy 
are proportional to the generality of the subject in question. The qualified 
adherence of embryologists to the doctrine of epigenesis is an instance in 
point. The continual controversy between the men representing the 
' static ' and dynamic points of view is a pertinent illustration of this same 
' difference of spirit.' M. Houssay supports his thesis by a rapid survey 
of the history of biology, in which the theories of eminent biologists on the 
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most controverted points are briefly outlined. In this way he treats the 
controversy over the origin of life with its opposed doctrines of ' genesis ' 
and 'generation,' the problem of sex, the question of fixed species, the 
problem of individuality in biology, and the controversy over the opposed 
notions of preformation and epigenesis. On no one of these points is there 
universal agreement, though the same data are open to all investigators. 
Different men, working with the same material, have reached wholly differ- 
ent results, not only at the present day, but through the whole history of the 
science. There is usually a consensus of opinion in favor of a particular 
doctrine, as at present in favor of epigenesis and variability of species, but 
there are wide differences even among the avowed supporters of these 
doctrines. There seems to be no way to explain these different interpreta- 
tions of the same data, except on the assumption that the various scientific 
constructions correspond to diverse intellectual types or to the presupposi- 
tions that accompany the adoption of a particular point of view. 

C. E. Galloway. 

The Place of Pleasure and Pain in the Functional Psychology. Warner 
Fite. Psych. Rev., X, 6, pp. 633-644. 

The question whether pleasure and pain can be regarded as modifiers in 
a system which refers activity to instinct, leads to the more general discus- 
sion of their place in a functional psychology. Such a psychology regards 
the development of our activity as a process of modification of original in- 
stincts through interaction. All activity is primarily impulsive. Every 
instinct sets out to deal with an object ; an instinct in the narrower sense 
reaches its goal unhindered ; if checked by another, it becomes an emo- 
tional reaction whose activity is confined to the body of the agent. Re- 
flection is the cognitive parallel to emotion, which is conative. According 
to the functional view, every process of consciousness begins with a con- 
flict, which is both emotional and reflective, and ends with a coordination, 
which is both voluntary choice and conviction. Adopting the functional 
method of studying first the pleasures and pains of the most obvious mental 
activities, and then applying this analysis to all the other forms of pleasure 
and pain, the writer concludes that not only is conflict a condition of 
consciousness, but it is specially a condition of pleasure-pain. Pleasure is 
succeeding, pain failing in the process of resolving a conflict ; when the 
process ends, there is no feeling of either kind. The conflict itself is re- 
garded ideologically, i. e., as brought about by the increasing demands of 
the life purpose as opposed to conditions that stand in the way of its reali- 
zation. To establish the final validity of the functional hypothesis, this ac- 
count of conflict must, by reference to physiological detail, be shown to ap- 
ply also to the relatively passive pleasures and pains of sense, — a probability 
which many facts clearly suggest. In the experimental investigation of 
pleasure-pain, the ' method of impression ' is scarcely practicable. The 
general culture of the subject and his condition just before the experiment 
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are the significant conditions ; that a given affective quality is inherent 
in a given sensation-quality is merely an assumption. Ethically considered, 
the functional view makes it impossible to regard pleasure as an end to be 
sought. The motive power of action is instinct, and the object implied 
in the instinct constitutes the end. Pleasure is not an active function, but 
an indication that the object is being attained in the presence of a diffi- 
culty. Pleasure, since it exists only while success is deferred, is irrecon- 
cilable with desire for the object. Annie D. Montgomery. 

The Influence of Accommodation and Convergence upon the Perception of 
Depth. J. W. Baird. Am. J. Ps., XIV, pp. 150-200. 

The first half of the article is occupied with a summary of previous 
theories of depth perception since Leonardo da Vinci. In the experi- 
mental investigation of the problem, it was found that accommodation and 
convergence do contribute to the perception of depth, — at least, in case 
of near objects. Hering and Hillebrand explain the perception of depth 
in binocular vision from the presence of double-images, and in monocu- 
lar vision from a conscious impulse of will. Neither explanation is 
satisfactory. It is impossible to see how double-images can furnish an 
unequivocal criterion of nearer or farther. Nor is the ocular mech- 
anism adjusted by a conscious impulse of will. Wundt's explanation is 
much more plausible. Indeed, the experimental results cannot be ex- 
plained without the assumption of the presence and operation of sensations 
of accommodation and convergence. Wundt conceives space-perception 
to be a psychical synthesis, in which the muscular sensations fuse directly 
and do not come to consciousness as sensations, — save when they are 
extremely intensive. This conception enables us to explain the possibility 
of depth estimation even when we have no consciousness of sensations from 
the ocular muscles. Author. 

ETHICS AND ^ESTHETICS. 

Psychologie de la croyance en Vimmortaliie. Wijnaendts Francken. 
Rev. Phil., XXVIII, 9, pp. 272-282. 

This article discusses the psychological motives for the belief in personal 
immortality. The question of the truth of the doctrine is excluded. Such a 
belief may be philosophic, regarding immortality as the logical consequence 
of the soul's essential nature; or it may be purely religious, regarding it as the 
special gift of God. The belief in God and that in immortality have the same 
origin ; in fact, there can be no religion without the sanction and support 
of the belief in a future life. Both beliefs arise in large part from the de- 
sire to see the imperfection of the present corrected and atoned for. But 
we find that in Buddhism, as originally taught, the good to be striven for 
was rather the annihilation of personality ; and Confucius taught nothing 
of immortality, doubtless because he wished to focus the moral interest of 
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his disciples on this present life. Such examples show that a strong desire 
for personal survival after death is essential for the origin and maintenance 
of a belief in immortality. Where this desire is lacking, the belief will be 
lacking also. This desire is but another form of the natural search for 
self-preservation. If our life is unhappy, we hope for another which 
will be happy ; if it is happy, we hope that death will not end it. This 
hope we extend to those dear to us ; but the image of the future life will 
vary with the individual, — the Northman's Valhalla is not the Mohamme- 
dan' s Paradise. But the desire to live is not the sole source of the belief ; 
another source is the power of the imagination, especially as seen in dreams. 
This is especially operative among primitive peoples, whose vivid dreams 
of the dead are a powerful persuasive to such a belief. By a contrary path 
extreme scepticism may lead to the belief. Men regard this life as a fleet- 
ing and deceptive dream ; religious feelings in connection with this thought 
arouse the hope of an awaking in which its enigmas shall be solved. 
Another motive is the connatural appeal of dualism as a theory to men at 
large ; the body wastes away, but the soul remains. And not the least im- 
portant is the moral motive, the revolt against the apparent injustice of 
this present life, and consequent expectation of future compensation. 
Many could not lead a thoroughly moral life without this hope. This 
sentiment is at the foundation of the Buddhistic doctrine of * Karma.' 
Just as many minds feel forced to believe in a fundamental order in the 
physical world, in spite of the multiplicity of phenomena ; so others are 
forced to believe in universal moral order, and not seeing it realized in this 
world, to conceive a supersensible world as a postulate. And finally, as a 
motive which is perhaps less weighty in logic, but of great moral value, 
and confined to a small number, we find the desire for moral perfection, 
for an opportunity in a future life of closer approach to the moral ideal. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 

Relativity and Finality in Ethics. T. C. Hall. Int. J. E., XIV, 2, pp. 
150-161. 

A need is universally felt for authoritative criteria of conduct which 
possess abstract infallibility. Though relativity in other spheres of knowl- 
edge is accepted, it fails to satisfy in the sphere of duty. The sense of 
oughtness in the child is first awakened by training, and takes form in 
obedience to parental commands. Such obedience gives rise to a desire 
for infallible ethical authority in the tribe, and the sense of being bound by 
unrationalized obligation is the essence of primitive morality. If the sense 
of duty be necessary to human progress, how discover finality for it ? The 
social advantages of symbols of abstract authority in counteracting selfish 
motives are patent; but, as these disappear, the sense of duty must be culti- 
vated without them. Where individual and group interests clash, unrea- 
soned racial impulses must afford guidance. Historically, religion has 
shown, and will continue to show to men the value of obedience to duty, as 
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experience will prove what is useful. This demands insistence on finality 
of moral obligation, but relativity of ethical knowledge. 

Frank P. Bussell. 

The Toleration of Error. E. Ritchie. Int. J. E., XIV, 2, pp. 161-172. 

The present tolerant attitude of educated men toward ideas believed 
erroneous is significant. Present day leadership is effective only if it be 
broad and judicially minded. So, too, in the world of moral ideals. The 
consciousness that another's views, even though erroneous, may yet do 
more of good than of harm has insured them a respectful hearing. The 
personal point of view is emphasized, and it is admitted that each has his 
own view of truth. Such an open-minded attitude is especially noticeable 
towards religion. All theological dogmas are logically inconclusive. Each 
man has his own way of approaching spiritual truths. Diversity of mental 
types is a mark of progress. That only has spiritual value which nourishes 
one's inner life, and, since concrete personality alone determines value for 
another, we must not outlaw his opinions even though they oppose our own. 
Does such recognition of subjectivity imply indifference to real truth ? The 
danger lies, rather, in considering justifiable the holding of any opinion 
whatever. True toleration regards each man's view of reality as final for 
himself, though his view be not equally clear and the adequacy of his 
philosophy indicative of his mental and moral status. 

Frank P. Bussell. 

Proverbial Morality. R. A. Duff. Int. J. E., XIV, 2, pp, 172-179. 

Proverbs are the first expressions of reflective morality. They are gen- 
eralizations of typical instances, hold universal sway, and for many men 
form a supreme moral code. Proverbial literature consists chiefly of criti- 
cal and judicial maxims of caution and restraint. These are not general 
truths, but by metaphors embody general ideas in particular cases. Their 
only proof is the image used, and, since their application is particular, 
maxims may be inconsistent or antithetical, the difference of metaphor 
hiding the opposition. Maxims reflect the many-sidedness of life with its 
contradictions and perplexities. They have aided in developing the moral 
consciousness by keeping men's thoughts and volitions steady, and, as 
stimuli to thought, they have had great value. 

Frank P. Bussell. 

Les principes de la morale positiviste et la conscience contemporaine. G. 
Belot. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 12, pp. 561-591. 

The moral philosophy of A. Comte, although less well-known than the 
scientific, was regarded by him as the central part of his system. Its con- 
tinued importance is due both to the slow development of morality, and to 
Comte' s own moral character. His very ignorance of critical problems is 
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here an advantage ; for ethics, unlike science, needs no basis other than 
the human will. Hence, by ignoring metaphysical questions, he escapes 
many errors common to moral philosophies. Further, Comte's aversion 
to the scientific method is justifiable in ethics, where the task is to organize 
action rather than to explain the given. The supremacy of humanity 
reconciles individual freedom and subjection to law ; for the individual at- 
tains freedom only in so far as he incorporates himself with humanity by 
voluntarily submitting to law. Altruism as a moral law can be justified 
only by assuming it to be innate in man. The family, division of labor, 
and intellectual progress, however, have aided its historical development. 
The religion of humanity is to complete the subordination of egoism, by 
investing altruism with the dignity and authority of its ceremonial. In the 
substitution of the idea of universal duty for that of individual rights, 
Comte has not shown himself in sympathy with contemporary thought. 
The individual, however, is not entirely sacrificed to the group. His in- 
corporation in a system is really for the sake of individual development. 
Since the discipline thus involved is voluntarily submitted to, responsibility 
is made the basis of morality. Comte attacked only the absolute right of 
the individual. All state control is to rest on universal consent, and to fol- 
low moral and intellectual regeneration. While Comte's failure to dis- 
tinguish between individual and social morality is, perhaps, opposed to 
current ethical theory, it is his religious system which is most alien to 
modern thought, owing to the artificiality and arbitrariness of its cere- 
monial. But if neither his political, moral, nor religious system can be ac- 
cepted by modern thought, they can be of the utmost service to it, supple- 
menting its critical spirit by their dogmatism, and teaching a greater 
devotion to the spiritual life. Grace Mead Andrus. 



